DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1951 


UNITED StTaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
924, Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, Ferguson, Bridges, 
Wherry, Knowland and Morse. 

Senator O’Manonry. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, who requested the privilege of appearing before the 
committee to discuss the expansion of the Air Force. The chairman 
has invited Secretary for Air Finletter also to appear because of the 
importance of this subject. 

Many of us for years have felt that the air arm is a most important 
arm of the Military Establishment and that it should be greater than 
it now is. So, Senator Lodge, you have your opportunity here. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
PROCUREMENT OF ATRCRAFT 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


EXPANSION OF AIR FORCE, 150-GROUPS 


Senator Loper. Thank you very much. I have a short statement 
which I would like to read. 

The purpose of my appearance here today is to urge that your 
committee recommend the appropriation of sufficient funds for a 
150-group Air Force. 


ESTIMATED COST 


According to the best professional estimates which I have been 
able to obtain, an air force of this size will cost $32 billion for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. Of this amount, $22 billion will 
cover the build-up which the administration has requested to 95 
groups. For reasons which I shall go into presently, I do not regard 
this number of groups sufficient to meet the bedrock minmium needs 
of the Nation for its air power. The additional number of groups 
which I recommend, over and above the 95-group request of the ad- 
ministration, IT am advised, will cost an additional $10 billion for 
fiscal 1952. For the fiscal year 1953, the total cost of this size Air 
Force has been estimated at $27 billion, and for 1954 at $37 billion. 
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These dollar figures represent the best opinion of professionals jy 
the executive branch. It is impossible for a layman to know whether 
the dollar figure is low or high. Certainly it is a figure of such mayni- 
tude that if it were adopted it would drastically affect all the tisca| 
arrangements of the Government. It, therefore, deserves the care fy] 
scrutiny of the Appropriations Committee in both Houses of Congress 
and their vigilant supervision thereafter. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


In manpower, this force will require 1,800,000 officers and men, as 
compared with 1,061,000 for the 95-group force and the 727,000 office, 
and men who are in the Air Force at the present time. 


GRAVITY APPROPRIATIONS DECISION 


In sober truth, the decision whether to appropriate these sums or 
not, and thereby decide whether we will or will not create air sup eri- 
ority, will have fateful consequences for us and can spell life or death 
for the people of western Europe and for the defense of America in 
Kurope. 

Winston Churchill has said: “For good or ill, air mastery is the 
supreme expression of military power.” Mr, Churchill’s phrase “air 
mastery” does not mean a second-best air force—and that is precisely 
what I submit we have now and will continue to have unless we set 
our sights higher than the present target of 95 groups. General Van- 
denberg, t estifyi ing before the joint For elgn Relations-Armed Services 
Committees, himself characterized the 95-group program as simply a 
“stepping stone.” He told the joint committees: 

I must say that the Air Force considers that the 95-group program is simply 
a stepping stone toward the force that we believe necessary. * * * The 95- 
group program is the interim program only. 


The facts bear out General Vandenberg’s rather guarded statement 
FUNCTION OF MILITARY AIR POWER 


By way of preface, let it be recalled that military air power has three 
prince ipal functions: (1) air defense of the homeland; (2) strategic 
air attacks aimed at the war-making installations of the enemy; and 
(3) tactical air power, by which a n: ation protects its own field fore: 
and harasses the field forces of the enemy. 


TACTICAL AIR POWER 


Let me discuss first the problem of tactical air power, for it is in thi 
type of power that we are so glaringly deficient. 

The Senate recently overwhelmingly voted approval for sending 
four additional divisions overseas, provided always, of course, that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify that sending these divisions is 2! 
essential step in strengthening the security of the United States and 
that the nations of Europe are making their own full and realistic ef- 
fort. But the whole idea of the North Atlantic Tre: ity defense is bast 
on the assumption that troops on the ground will have really Renna! 
tactical air support, so that a smaller number of ground soldiers at 
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decisive locations in Europe can canalize a Soviet attack, forcing it to 
concentrate and thereby become a remunerative target for tactical 
aviation attacking in mass. In central Europe there are a number of 
mountains, swamps, dense forests, wide rivers, and estuaries. These 
accidents of geography, combined with the stationing of trained troops 
at key points, could force an attacking army to make its main effort 
through a few “gaps” and along open highways. Tactical bombard- 
ment ‘would be very effective under these circumstances. Indeed, it 
has been said that a defending force of 60 divisions on D-day, with 
such tactical aviation, could successfully withstand a C ommunist land 
attack of any conceivable proportions. We must give our resisting 
forces sufficient tactical aviation adequately to protect them. Without 
massive tactical aviation, there can be no successful defense of America 
and Europe in Europe. 

Before attempting to arrive at the eventual size of our tactical air 
force in Europe, it is obviously necessary first to consider the estimated 
size of the Soviet tactical air force. The generally accepted published 
figures put the Soviet Air Force at between 16,000 and 20,000 planes. 
Since approximately a half of these planes are needed in other parts 
of the world, it is a pretty safe guess to assume that some 9,000 Soviet 
tactical planes are available for attack on the west. 


AIRPLANE REQUIREMENTS OF NATO AIR FORCE 


Unless the North Atlantic Treaty countries have an air force cap- 
able of defeating the Soviet air force, military authorities agree that 
no Allied ground force could hope to withstand the Soviet land 

attack. Based on past experience, we must assume that the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries require a superiority of at least 2-to-1 over 
the air forces of the Communists if the air battle is to be succ —_— 
This means that the NATO nations will require an air force of 
least 18,000 planes, exclusive of planes which the countries of neat 
Europe need for defense of their big cities against enemy bombers. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


If we accept 20 percent as the figure representing the United States 
ntribution to the NATO air force, this means that there will be 
eeded about 3,600 American planes. This amounts to approximately 
air groups. The remaining 14,400 planes would be manned by per- 
nnel from the other North Atlantic Treaty nations. It is likely, of 
ourse, that the United States will be called upon to supply a con- 
= able number of these 14,400 planes, providing always that our 
ners are, in the words of Senate Resolution 99, making their own 
“full and realistic” efforts in the building of air as well as land power. 
Probably the supplying of some 6,000 planes by the United States, 
uldition to our own contribution of 3,600 planes, is a fair estimate, 
suming, as I said before, that our partners are using to the utmost 
the potentialities of the plane-manufacturing industry in Europe. 
\dding these two figures of 3,600 American planes manned by Ameri- 
personnel and 6,000 American planes to be operated by Europeans, 
earrive at a rough total of about 10,000 American planes. This total, 
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it should be emphasized, does not take into consideration the losses 
which would be experienced in war, nor does it include tactical air- 
craft which the United States must have in areas other than western 
Europe. 

I return, then, to the recommendation which I made at the outset 
of my statement. We should appropriate funds to provide 50 tactical] 
air groups of 3,600 planes to be operated by Americans and to provide 
6,000 additonal planes to be flown by the other NATO countries. 


TACTICAL ATR PROTECTION REQUIRED FOR UNITED STATES TROOPS 


This is, of course, a figure of staggering size. I would hazard the 
guess that it is at least triple the size of the tactical air force which js 
included in the 95-group force presently recommended by the adminis- 
tration. But if the United States is to have six divisions in Europe by 
the beginning of next year, then we have no choice but to provide for 
these troops the tactical air protection which is utterly indispensable 
to their safety and survival. In the warfare of today troops must 
have strong tactical air power just as they must have small arms, artil- 
lery, and armor. At the time of VE-day, the Allies had a truly mas- 
sive tactical air force, and at that time the Luftwaffe was virtually 
annihilated. I think there were only 500 German planes operational. 


NUMBER OF ATR GROUPS REQUIRED FOR MINIMUM PROTECTION OF UNITED 
STATES TROOPS IN EUROPE 


We should have at least 50 tactical air groups for the bedrock pro 
tection of our troops in Europe, but our responsibility does not end 
there. We should provide funds for 38 groups for air defense. These 
air defense groups would be composed of fighters and interceptors 
with the mission of protecting important installations in this country 
and the bases which we have overseas. In addition to that, we need, in 
view of the reported growth of Soviet strategic aviation, about 62 
strategic air groups of long-range and medium bombers, together with 
fighter escorts. As this committee knows, the slender thread by 
which our whole security hangs at the present time is the edge that 
we have in strategic air power. If the ‘vy are gaining on us, the situa- 
tion is getting correspondingly more hazardous. 

Of course, there is a considerable degree of interchangeability be- 
tween the different types of groups. Heavy bombers have effectively 
been used to provide tactical support. These different groups also 
require administrative support, such as supply, medical and mainte- 
nance personnel, as well as a proportional amount of training and 
transport facilities. And, finally, the Air Force must retain the nec 
essary flexibility to alter these proportions as circumstances dictate. 
In this statement I am giving only rough proportions. 


PRESENT GROUP PROGRAM INADEQUATE 


The present program of 95 groups, including 15 transport groups, 
does not meet the needs of the situation. With it we will have an air 
force roughly equivalent in up-te-date aircraft to a 50-group air force 
for all purposes—strategic, tactical and air defense, for the 95-group 
objective contemplates an air force half equipped with old planes. 
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This is only a third of what is the minimum requirement. It will take 
at least. 18 months to accomplish even this in: idequi ite objective at the 
rate of expansion at which we are now moving. ‘This is a very serious 
situation for our country to be facing. We must start correcting it 
now. 

In other words, we have not set our sights high enough and we are 
not moving fast enough toward even our presently limited objective. 
We risk national disaster unless we move faster and greatly raise our 
sights. We must no longer be content with muddling along in an 
atmosphe re of business as usual. General Spaatz testified last winter 
that he thought we should have at least as many groups in western 
Europe as we had during the peak of World War II, which is 240 
groups. He was the commander of this same theater of operations 
during World War II, so he certainly qualifies as an expert. He 
referred, of course, to the amount of air power necessary to gain 
a final decision over the enemy; my testimony here today, which 
recommends 150 groups, is primarily concerned with an Air Force 
in being capable of protecting our troops and our industrial potential. 


DRASTIC EFFECT ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Undoubtedly the building of a 150-group air force will have drastic 
effects on the national economy, and this appears to justify the claim 
that it will have drastic effects on a political system such as ours, which 
is so intimately tied in with our competitive economic system. Critics 
of this program will insist that an appropration of this size may en- 
danger the very system it seeks to protect and thus in effect turn the 
United States into the same kind of country as that over which the 
Kremlin rules. 

These claims doubtless are sincere, but I do not think they are neces- 
sarily true. It seems to me that our system here in the United States 
would be even more drastically endangered by continuing to follow 
the present policy—that is, worrying along with second best for the 
next decade or two. This policy has virtually all of the disadvantages 
of a burdensome military program, while simultaneously lacking the 
benefits of clear-cut action and a regained initiative which can come 
only with a dynamic foreign policy “which has the bac king of strong 
military power. I] wonder how our country could survive 15 more 
years of expensive and unsuccessful half measures. We are a people 
who like to move fast and get the job done. We always have met the 
great challenges of our history with vigor, no matter how awesome 
they might be. If we expect to regain the diplomatic initiative in 
order to force the Soviets to stop their aggressions, to join in an effec- 
tive disarmament program and to become a civilized member of the 
family of nations, we will have to build up our military forces with 
utmost speed. 

ESTIMATED COST OF WORLD WAR III 


If we are to measure this issue in dollars, and it cannot be entirely 
measured in dollars, it is interesting to take the extra $10 billion 
which I am suggesting and compare it with what the cost of another 
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war W ety be when stated solely in terms of dollars. In his book, 
Peace Can Be Won, Paul Hoffman says: 

The out-of-pocket cost, or the shooting expense, for World War I was approxi 
mately $22,000,000,000; for World War II, approximately $350,000,000,000. | 
have no data for the ultimate cost of World War I. However, Gordon Gray, 
ex-Secretary of the Army reckons that the ultimate cost of World War II, before 
the last pension is paid, will be approximately $1,300,000,000,000. 

The $10 billion which I am suggesting is and looks like an awful 
lot of money, but when it is st: weked | up against one trillion, three hun- 
dred billion dollars, it looks pretty small—to be exact one one-hun- 
dred-and-thirtieth part of that awesome World War IT total. It is 

certainly not fantastic to estimate that the cost of world war ITT, wit) 
its atom bombs, guided missiles, bacteriological and gas warfare, 
would be even greater. Seen in this light, the $10 billion increase 
which is here suggested would be a great economy. 

I have the distinct impression that, while we in the United States 
have increased our armament materially since the outbreak of oe 
aggression in Korea, the Soviet Union has increased their armamen 
even more. If this suspicion is well founded, the common Patement 
you see all the time, and I saw it in the morning newspapers, that 
“if we can get through the next 18 months, we will be all right” is a 
dreadful bit of wishful thinking. It stands to reason that if the rate 
of Soviet rearmament is greater than ours, we will never catch up 
unless we change our rate. This is something which I believe your 
committee ought to examine very carefully in the executive sessions 
it conducts, just how great the rate of Soviet increase is with ours. 

Senator Fercuson. That is the difficulty we have getting informa- 
tion on that point. 


PROPOSAL OF BOLSTERING UNITED STATES ARMED STRENGTH TO 
MAXIMUM MILITARY EFFORT 


Senator Loner. I am voicing a suspicion I have, but it is a suspicion 
1 believe is right. 

I am not one of those who believe in a preventive war. In fact, my 
recommendations are just the opposite: I urge that we make ourselves 
really strong quickly so that the war we are in now will be quickly 
ended, with honor to ourselves, and so that we can prevent the un 
speakable catastrophe of another world conflict. The only way in 
which we can keep faith with the men in Korea who are sacrificing 
everything while we are muddling along here at home is by adopting 
this expanded program. 

The possibilities of ending the hostilities in Korea furnishes no 
justification whatever for not increasing our armed strength—and 
it is certainly no excuse for slackening or weakening our effort. | 
know of one extremely distinguished expert. who believes that, if you 
assume that the Soviets intended to attack Europe in August, a con 
sistent move would be to get a cease-fire in Korea now so as to throw 
us off balance and catch us by surprise. Many other well-qualified 
experts helines that the reason that the Soviets finally proposed the 
cease-fire and decided to end the slaughter which they had begun wa- 
their hope and belief that this would lull the American people into 
a sense of false security and result in drastically slowing up our rearm 
ament program. If the cease-fire in Korea has the result of slowing 
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up our rearmament program, then the Soviets will indeed have won 
a most fateful victory. 

The contrary, of course, should be true. We should increase our 
appropriations so that we are no longer second best. We should re- 
member that if we had been possessed of military strength in June 
of 1950 in all probability the Korean aggression would never have 
occurred. We should remind ourselves that if we had developed air 
mastery at any time during the last year the Korean aggression could 
have been stopped by putting diplomatic pressure on the Kremlin. 
We should make up our minds that in order to prevent future Koreas, 
we are going to build this air superiority now. 

We must never forget that the group controlling the destinies of the 
Soviet Union comprises almost exactly the same men who provoked 
World War IDby signing a pact with Hitler, who cold-bloodedly vio- 
lated Allied agreements and enslaved Eastern Europe and whose latest 
act in the so-called cold war was instigating the aggression in Korea. 
With such men the only diplomacy which succeeds is that which is sup- 
ported by sufficient armed strength. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 


INTEGRATION OF 150-GROUP COSTS WITH OTHER MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


Senator Frreuson. In this 150-group air force, you have gone into 
the kind of planes because you estimate the cost ¢ 

Senator Lopér. I have not gone into it in any expert detail. 

Senator Frreuson. Yon are rather certain that the cost would be, 
for this year, about $10 billion more ¢ 

Senator Lover. That is what I am told. Whether you do it cheap 
or not, that is a highly expert question I am not competent to answer. 

Senator Frerctson. We are always facing this problem and I think 
we face it in this committee that when we increase the one, like air 
power $10 billion, what will be the demand of the other services to 
keep pace along with this? They must all be integrated together. 

Senator Loner. I never agreed because when you increase the ap- 
propriation for one service you automatically, ipso facto, have to 
increase the rest of them. 

Senator Ferauson. I have not agreed either, but we have faced that. 

Senator Loner. I have no patience with service prestige. This 
country is not rich enough. 

Senator O’Manoney. Perhaps that is not the question. To main- 
tain a 95-group air force in the air, to maintain a 150-group air force 
in the air requires a very large proportion of ground troops of one 
kind or another. 

Senator Loner. This includes the basic installations for the Air 
Force. That is all within the Air Force. It does all that itself now. 
The Army protects an air base in the broad sense of the word. If 
you have air bases in France, the fact that your Army is preventing the 
Russians from coming into France protects the air base. I think 
antiaircraft artillery is still in the Army. Everything else is within 
the Air Force, I believe. 


84975—51——-:21 
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SUPPORT OF EXPANDED AIR FORCE 


Senator O’Manonry. I have been studying this budget for sone 
time and, as I think you know, and other Members, for 12 years | 
have been advocating expansion of the Air Force at a rate far greater 
than the Defense Establishment or the War Department would per- 
mit. I am conscious of the time when before World War IT bevan 
I offered a motion in the Appropriations Committee for an appro- 
priation of $500 million, I think, for the expansion of the Air Force, 
a nonbudget item. 

Senator Frrauson. This committee has been back of that idea. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was voted down in the committee. I car- 
ried the fight to the floor and the Senate backed it up and passed it. 
But it was killed in conference. Secretary Stimson said that it was 
not necessary. Nobody can challenge the ability or the patriotism 


of Secretary Stimson, but the comprehension did not seem to penetrate 
the development of air power. 


LACK OF GOOD FAITH IN SOVIET LEADERS 


T want to make this further comment about the situation in which 
we find ourselves. I think it is utter folly to trust in even the slight- 
est degree to any good faith upon the part of the leaders of the Soviet 
Government. They have no good faith. They are devoted toa theory 
that they are leading a world revolution, that communism is to inherit 
the whole earth, that they can achieve that objective, not by war but 
by infiltration and by promoting the economic disaster among free 
nations. 

That I think is their whole policy. In contemplation of the budget 
here that is before us and of this additional budget that you offer it 
brings into great relief immediately the fact that the Russians are 
immediately building at a fraction of the cost we must pay out, be- 
cause they get their materials and they get their construction by slave 
labor. We do not. 

Senator Loner. That is absolutely true. While that is one of the 
disadvantages in the short view, in the long run it is an advantage 
that is the system you have when you have a free enterprise economy 
such as we have. } 

sefore Senator Ferguson leaves, I think the Army and the Navy 
are equally vital with the Air Force. But the Navy has testified— 
Admiral Sherman testified before the joint committee—that the Navy 
was adequate to all the jobs it was confronted with now. When | 
urged an increase of the Army to 30 divisions last summer, I was told 
18 divisions were going to be enough. I asked General Collins in th: 
joint committee and he said the Army was big enough at the present 
time for the duties imposed upon it. While the other services ar 
vital, the Air Force is the point of the spear, and for the reason | 
mentioned off the record, at a time when you have not got an ope! 
war, the Air Force is particularly necessary. 

Senator Fercuson. I want to say before I leave for this conference 
on the independent offices appropriation bill that IT am in sympat!is 
with this idea. I am very sorry that I have to leave this hearing, 
but I will read the record. 
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FORMULATION OF POLICY ON 95-GROUP AIR FORCE BY MILITARY 


Senator Wuerry. I would like to ask the distinguished Secretary 
if you agree with the figures submitted by the Senator from 
Massac -husetts. 

Secretary Finterrer. Senator Wherry, I cannot give agreement to 
all of these figures. I would have to go into a very el: iborate presen- 
tation to discuss each of the figures. 1 would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that this sts itement of Senator Lodge’s to me Is a 
most impressive one. It reflects a sense of urgency which I share. 
| do not think that the Air Force as planned for 95 groups is suf- 
ficiently large or will prove to be sutliciently large for the future 
needs. W hen we talk about building up the Air Force, we must con- 
sider the factor of lead time which, as you know, is very considerable 
in aircraft, in the training of personnel and in the assembly of 
mater ials. 

I think it is fair to say that what is done now by the administration 
and by the Congress will have its results at the earliest 18 months 
from now. W hen I look at the situation 18 months from now and 
beyond that, I think I will feel that we must have more air power. 

I would like to say it may occur to the committee to ask then why 
| am supporting as I am ‘supporting the 95-group program. The 
answer to that is that in the Air Force we are formulating most care- 
fully our ideas of the type of Air Force which is required for these 
three fighting functions. 

Senator Wuerrry. Will you yield just a moment? You are answer- 
ing the second question I was going to ask you: Why it was if you 
agree With these figures of 150 air groups you did not submit that for 
the 1952 budget. As long as you are making the answer, then I would 
like to ask you this: Do you think the proper time is to review the 150 
groups before the 1952 appropriations are made, or do you intend to 
come in after the 1952 appropriation has been made and ask for more ? 
You can answer if you care to. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is a little bit complicated. May I just 
vo on with the reasons why we have come along with the 95 air groups 
at this time? That is, that it seems to me we must take into consider- 
ation the needs of the other services in making our demands. I agree 
completely with Senator Lodge that the time is past when we can any 
longer go on with the idea that if one service gets something the other 
service must get, roughly speaking, a like amount. The situation is 
much too serious, Senator, for that sort of thing to take place. The 
proper way of going about it, as Senator Lodge has done in this state- 
luent, 1s to figure out the various tasks that have to be performed. In 
my case for ‘the Air Force, that is, then to make the proper recom- 

uendations for the forces to carry out those tasks, giving effect to the 
Ne ad-time factor. . 


POLICY OF SLOW EXPANSION OF AIR FORCE 


Our calculation of the 95 groups was made on that basis. At the 
time that the 1952 budget was submitted, there was a so-called point 
of decision mentioned. That point of decision was next October, 
roughly speaking, and it was deliberately put in for the purpose of 
having a review at that time of the international situation to see 
whether it improved or deteriorated, or what not. 
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As a result of those decisions there will come, I take it, certain rec- 
ommendations about the Military Establishment. Therefore, it would 
seem to me that the proper way of handling the thing, and such has 
been the way I have operated, is to go ahead with support of the 95- 
group program to make the studies within the Air Force very much 
along the lines Senator Lodge has put forward. Then at the time 
of decision to press the case of the Air Force within the Defense Estab- 
lishment for exactly what we need, if necessary, to recommend the 
coming up for a supplemental appropriation. 

Senator Loner. When will that decision be made? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I thing it is contemplated for October. 

Senator O’Manoney. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary and Senator 
Lodge, that our whole discussion is based upon a false assumption. 
The Secretary I think put his finger on the heart of the issue a mo- 
ment ago when he said the first thing to be decided is what is the 
task to be performed. 

I do not think we have reached the right definition of the task to 
be performed. My own frank opinion is that we cannot afford to 
turn Europe and the United States into an armed camp for a gen- 
eration, which is what we are planning to do. I have been very 
loath to see the Marshall plan turn from an economic program of 
developing a peaceful economy into a program for arming Europe. 
Because the result of that is going to prevent the accomplishment 
of the real aim of the free peoples, which of course is a free economy. 

As I said a moment ago, when you take to build more military 
forces in a free economy, you do it at such a burden of expense that 
you threaten the economic base all the time that you are doing it. 

Senator Lopcr. Senator, do you not think that argues then to get 
it over with as quickly as possible rather than have it go on for 15 
years / 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. Then you say I,am not for 
a preventive war. The Secretary says I am not for a preventive war. 
T do not believe any of us are because we all know the horrors of mod- 
ern war. I am frank to say that I do not believe that anybody has 
as yet in or out of Government come up with the real answer to this 
problem. I believe of course in expanding the Air Force. 

Senator Loper. Mr. Chairman, let me say we are in the arms race 
and we are losing. The sooner we win, the better it will be for 
democracy. 

MILITARY ARMS RACE 


Senator O’Manoney. Everybody is losing the arms race. 

Senator Lovee. The Russians are ahead of us. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mankind will lose it. 

Senator Loner. That is true as a general proposition, but the Soviet 
Union is building military strength faster than we are. They are 
increasing at this rate and we are increasing at another rate. The 
curves are never going to cross. That is why I am in favor of con- 
verting the Marshall plan into a device to build up the industries 
of Europe. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am not ready to agree that the Russians 
are outpacing us even at our slow rate. 
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Senator Loner. Will the Senator agree to get the best information 
he can from the Pentagon and the State Department on that subject ? 


POLICY OF SLOW EXPANSION CONSIDERED SHORT-SIGHTED 


Senator O’Manonry. We have been trying to do that. 

Senator Know.Lanp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not quite 
agree with the Secretary on the procedure to be followed in regard to 
the upping of air power which I have felt was necessary for a long 
time and was one of those who read and believed the Finletter Com- 
mission report and tried to do something about it when we were freez- 
ing our air groups at some 42 groups. I think part of our difficulty 
tod: iy grows out of that short-sighted policy. 

Sitting as a member of the Appropriations Committee, I think it 
would be far better for the Department of the Air Force and the De- 
fense Establishment and the Joint Chiefs to review this world situa- 
tion now to come to the decisions if the decisions are in the process, 
that it is essential to substantially increase our air power and to pre- 
sent that to the Congress now when we are considering the military 
budget. I rather resent getting this thing piecemeal. We have done 
it on economic aid sometimes. We have taken one segment of the 
world and then we have come in after we have taken care of Europe to 
try to take care of Asia. I think we are facing a global menace. We 
are going to have to meet it on a global basis. 

We are entitled to have all the cards laid on the table. It is going to 
be a big pill to swallow, perhaps, but I think the American people, if 
treated as adults and given the facts, are more apt to intelligently re- 
spond to it than if they begin to think they are being tre: ted as chil- 
dren and given only one segment of the picture now and then after we 
get our taxes in order, then they are hit with another big burden 6 
months from now. Of course, we do not know what is going to hap- 
pen inthe world. You obviously have to meet conditions as they come 
along. 

My impression is in the Defense Establishment today, substantial 
thinking that there should be a substantially increased Air Force. If 
that be so, I would like to know as a member of this committee that 
fact so we can get the larger picture. 

Senator Loner. Rather than next October. 

Senator Know.anp. That is right. 

Secretary Finterrer. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, I have 
appeared already before the subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in support of the 95-group program. At that time 
I discussed exactly the questions of the Air Force of the future of 
which Senator Knowland is speaking. I had contemplated if this 
committee would allow it to do the same thing here. This involves a 
very long off-the-record presentation of ex: actly what is required, but 
it does go into these future needs, as Senator Knowland has suggested. 

Senator Morse. May I ask a question ? 

Senator O’Manoney. If the Secretary has finished his statement. 

Senator Morsr. I assume I am supposed to be a member of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee. 

Senator OManonry. You are an ex officio member, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, am I correct in my interpretation 
of your remarks this morning that you consider that a 95- group 
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Air Force is just a step in the right direction of the final Air Force 
that you surmise we are probably going to have to have to adequately 
defend ourselves and our country 

Secretary Frnierrer. Yes. T ‘think that is a correct statement. 

I think we are going to need greater power. 


EFFECT OF AIR GROUP PLAN ON PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that the manufacturing poten- 
tial of the United States in the field of air power makes a 95-group 
Air Force the maximum that we can proceed with at the present time? 

Secretary Finierrer. No, There is going to be difficulty in the 
time factor, but of course we can get much bigger forces than that 
if we placed the orders. We are having some difficulty on our produc- 
tion programs at the present time. 

Senator Morse. From the standpoint of the most economical pro- 
duction, would our air production industry be in a much better posi- 
tion if they could receive notice now of our future plans beyond 
the 95-group Air Force, because may I say parenthetically it has been 
my feeling, and I said so on the floor when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts made his first speech on this matter, that we never would 
have supremacy of the air with a 95-group Air Force at the rate 
Russia is going, which will lead me to come to a fourth question. 

I am thinking now about the most efficient production on the part 
of our Air Force industry of this country. Do we not owe it to them 
to give them, as early as possible, a long-range blueprint of our 
production plans ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I think that is correct, but IT would like to 
say I think we have done that to some extent because we have created 
a very substantial mobilization potential. In other words, if we placed 
the orders now for a very large build-up, we have provided the 
machine tools and have kept the reserve factory space which would 
enable us to move into that situation. 

Senator Morse. You do not think if this committee would call be 
fore it the top airplane manufacturers in this country we would get 
testimony to the effect that they are operating in a state of uncer- 
tainty because they cannot find out just what the plans of the Gover 
ment will be? 

Secretary Frxuerrer. I think you might get that answer, Senator, 
because if I were in the aircraft industry I would not know exactly 
what the plans were. Peace might come along. On the other hand. 
the situation might get worse. I am not really aware of any fault 
our operations and our production planning which could be ascribed 
as the cause of their uncertainty. 

Senator Morse. My last question, Mr. Chairman, goes to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not there is any basis for a feeling that T think 
exists on the Hill among at least some of my colleagues, and I should 
certainly share the feeling, that on the basis of the briefings we have 
received to date from the Pentagon Building there seems to be. and 
[ ask you whether or not it is correct, a basis for be lieving that Russia 
has sufficient superiority potential in Asia today that if we become 
involved in an air war with Russia in Asia today there would be 
serious question as to whether or not we could maintain supremacy) a 
the air in that section of the world? 
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Secretary Finuerrer. May I answer that question off the record 4 
Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. Back on the record. 


UTILIZATION OF COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR EUROPEAN ARMS PRODUCTION 


Senator Brincrs. I might ask Senator Lodge one question. I have 
been very interested in the use of counterpart funds, the 95 percent 
which remains under the control of the recipient country and the 
United States being the giving country. Is it your belief that when 
you speak of the stepping up arms production in these European 
countries the working out of an arrangement where the counterpart 
funds might be used in that program could be had? 

Senator Lover. That is one of the things I believe should be done. 

Senator Bripers. That in turn would save us cash money. 

Senator Lover. Yes. 

Senator Brivcrs. In the industrial production created there, it 
would help economically those countries. 

Senator Loner. I think the Marshall plan has got to be adjusted and 
the direction of it has got to be altered so it will become a device to 
build up industries in Europe that have military value. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator Wherry, you have been patient. Did 
you have something ¢ 


DETERMINATION OF AIR GROUP POLICY IN PASSING ON 1952 BUDGET 


Senator Wuerry. I would like to ask Senator Lodge another ques- 
tion or two. I would like to resume with the line of thought I was 
on before. I asked the Secretary to make a premise as to what he 
thought, so that I could ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question. 
J would like to return to this question I asked about the supplemental 
appropriations. 

I say this in all sincerity because certainly the junior Senator from 
Nebr: ska, as well as others who have offered testimony this morning 
has been in support of the Air Force. I think that takes the first pri- 
ority of the military services. 

Why this sudden change in the unified command where apparent- 
ly everyone is acceptable to a 150-group Air Force? Even before the 
1952 fiscal year appropriations have been made to the military service 
based upon completely different allocations, why ? 

Secretary Fin.errer. I would contest the premise. I know of no 
general acceptance of a 150-group Air Force. 

Senator Wrerry. Did I not see in the paper where General Mar- 

shall advoeated this ine oe 

Secretary Finterrer. I do not think so. 

Senator Wuerry. I got that information. I have seen a lot of col- 
wmnists in the last day or two say what the plans are. I think Marquis 
Childs has quoted a 150-group Air Force and that is the thinking of 
the military group, including General Collins and Admiral Sherman. 
Is that true? 

Secretary Finterrer. I do not know about that. I would doubt very 


nuch whether those gentlemen have committed themselves to any suc th 
Soutien 
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Senator Wurrry. If that is the case, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
in the light of this increase in air power, and I am completely in ac- 
cord with increasing it, that it would be timely for this committee to 
consider all the facts and not wait until next October or next January, 
but get them right now on the table before we make the 1952 appro. 
priations which are for a 95-group Air Force. That is the point | 
wanted to bring out from the Secretary. 

I submit that to the distinguished chairman. for his consideration 
because he has been just as much interested in air power as anyone 
around the table. 


TOTAL REGULAR MILITARY BUDGET 


Senator O’Manoney. The purpose of the chairman of this com- 
mittee after hearing all of the services make their presentations on 
the present budget of $60,650,000,000 with only a 95-group Air Force 
included and with a new public-works program on the carpet which 
provides for air bases in Eurepe where we have exactly the same sort 
of competition for contracts and for profit that you find among the 
worst profiteers anywhere who want to get in and get something out 
of the expenditure of this fund—I want to call the heads of all of 
the departments and Joint Chiefs of Staff to sit around the table here 
and lay the cards on the table and see where we can cut. off unnecessary 
expenditures in order to build an Air Force that will do the job. | 
really mean do the job. I believe that this Kaesong play that is going 
on now is just play, that it might even be a trap into which we have 
walked. I do not want to see the United States waste its substance 
in a lot of peripheral wars. I think it would be folly to doso. I think 


the time has come for us to build the arms that will do the job and to 
build it so that it may operate from bases within the control of the 
United States and not dependent upon any uncertain foreign gov- 
ernment which may switch overnight. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIR BASES IN EUROPE 


I think that the expenditure of large sums in Europe for air bases 
is a risk beyond all calculation, but the construction of bases in the 
United States and in our territories where we can control them is the 
only safe policy to make and build big bombers that can go to the target 
and return without fail. 

I feel that when this appropriation bill goes on the floor, if T have 
any influence with the committe, it will go there with the money to 
give us a Military Establishment and expanded air power that will 
be able to suport our Government in an ultimatum to the Russian 
Government: We are going to have peace or we are going to have war. 
I think it is folly to drift, and that is what we are doing. 

Senator Loner. That is the whole purpose of my statement. 

Senator Wuerry. I would like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts this question, and of course the expansion of 
the Air Force and our Military Establishment will depend upon some 
figures of appropriations, unless we get into a shooting war. If that 
happens, then appropriations are made regardless. But unless that 
happens you will agree with me there will be some figure arrived at as 
to what we are going to spend. The Budget Bureau will submit it. 
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| would like to ask this question: Do you feel that this budget will 
come up here on the old theory if you increase and expand the Air 
Corps you are going to have to increase and expand the Army and the 
Navy along with 7 

Senator Lover. I do not know what the Budget Bureau is going to 
do because I have never been able to understand many of the argu- 
ments that actuated the Budget Bureau. But I cer tainly do not think 
this should be the case. I am not in favor of making this increase in 
the Air Force at the expense of the Army or the Navy, but I certainly 
do not think because you increase one you have to increase the other. 

Senator WHERRY. If there ismoney to spend, that is what the Budget 
Bureau determines. Are you Pree to expand the Air Force by 
cutting from the Army : and the Navy the appropriations they submit, 
that is, taking the Budget Bureau figures? 


INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION FOR MILITARY NEEDS 


Senator Loner. I do not accept the Budget Bureau figures on how 
much money there is to spend. I do not accept their figures on a great 
many things. I have never accepted them. I think they have a tend- 
ency to go outside their scope. I think when your security is at stake, 
there is no such thing as there being a definite fund to spend. I do 
not agree with two of the Senator’s hypotheses to begin with. 

Senator Wuerry. I did not state them. You have agreed that is 
the way these appropriations have been made in the past, but the mili- 
tary services, when an expansion is made—you had to go along with 
the other two establishments. That is the way it has been since { 
have been here on the committee. At least the discussion around the 
table has centered on that and I thought we were more or less agreed 
that has been the former system. If that is a wrong assumption 

Senator Loner. I think it is the wrong way to do it. 

Senator O’Manonry. I do not know what has been done in the 
preparation of this budget. The evidence before this committee al- 
ready shows that when the various branches of the armed services 
were called upon to submit their estimates to the Secretary of Defense 
for submission to the National Security Council and eventually the 
Bureau of the Budget, they came up with requests for something like 
$104 billion. Each of the services wanted more than they were finally 
allowed. The paring down was done for the purpose of avoiding an 
undue strain upon the economy and it was done by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in balancing the needs of the various services in the light of 
objectives which it was conceived had to be c arried on. 

So I think the Budget sat in this picture in a minor role and not 
ina major role in the preparation of these figures. 


DETERMINATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES BASED ON STATE OF WAR 


Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, we will not argue the question. 
What I want to get is the expert testimony from the witness. My feel- 
ing has been that there has been this rule of thumb down through the 
years, and I believe it can be proved without a doubt. All Iam asking 
is this of the distinguished Senator: If there is a figure submitted 
under which we have to operate—and certainly there is going to be 
some figure—it will not be opened unless we get into a shooting war. 
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What I want to know is: Would you feel that the Air Force js 3 
necessary that it should spearhead the Military Establishment and 
that should be provided even if it is at the expense of transferring 
funds from the Army and the Navy to acquire that leadership? 

Senator Lover. I will answer your question. I am not an expert 
on the Bureau of the Budget and never have been and do not intend 
to try to become one. 

Secondly, I do not think we should build up the Air Force at the 
expense of the Army and the Navy. 

Thirdly, Ido not think we need to. 

Fourthly, I think when the sec urity of the country is at stake there 
is not any dollar limit that can be placed upon it. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, the assumption the Senator is 
making is we are at war. 

Senator Loner. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. If so, there is no argument about the dollars 
and cents? 

Senator Loner. We are much more nearly at war than at peace. 

Senator Wnerry. That is the way a lot of people feel about it. 
Until we get in a shooting war, we will still be appropriating on «ol 
lars and cents within a set budget. 

Senator Loper. At this point I would like to say we have been in 
a shooting war in Korea for the last year. It has been unique in 
our history in that for the first time American troops have been in 
combat and they have not had the all-out support of the American 
people. That introduces an element of indecency into the situation 
that I think bothers a great section of the American public. We are 
in a War situation and we might as well act like it. It never ocew cal 
to me when the aggression in Korea took place that we would not im 
mediately get on a strong war basis and that we would not immedi 
ately change our man-power situation so we could go over 3,500,000. 
Yet here we are muddling along with a second-best Air Force and 
going along in an atmosphere of business as usual and politics as 
usual when Walter Reed is full of boys with faces and arms shot off. 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you very much. Summing it all 
up, it is your opinion still that the thing to do is not only have an 
expanded air power as the spearhead, but we must also appropriate 
likewise for the Army and the Navy / 


ALL-OUT 


Senator Longe. Yes. You have the testimony of Admiral Sherman 
before the Joint Committee on Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
that the Navy at the present time was large enough to do the job it 
had to do. 

You have the testimony of General Collins before the same con 
mittee that the Army is at the present time large enough to do its 
job. I certainly would not want to cut either the Army or the Nay) 
below that figure. If the time comes and the Navy needs somet}ii 
more for antisubmarine warfare or the Army feels that it sada | to 
go from 18 divisions up to 24, I think we ought to do it. It is cheaper 
in the long run to go all out and spend a lot of money for 3, 4, or 5 
years and regain the initiative and organize the peace than it is to 
go along in this ruinous way where you have all the drawbacks of 


WAR EFFORT DISCUSSED 
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a big Military Establishment and none of the advantages. You have 
all the expense and all the trouble and you do not get the clean-cut 
advantage of regaining the initiative. T ‘hat is what you have military 
forces for. 

Senator Wuerry. With this policy it is going to wreck the economy 
of the country anyhow ¢ 

Senator Loper. I see no future for it at all because while we are 
voing up, the Soviets are going up also. The two lines will never 
meet. There is absolutely no future for it. 

Senator WHerry. So you agree with my observation that we can- 
not continue this way ¢ 

Senator Lover. I do not think we can continue this way. I think 
the armed strength can be seen as a unit. At the present time the 
Air Force is the point of the spear, but you have to have the rest of 
the spear. 

Senator Wuerry. Would you make it a priority if you had 
choose dollars? 

Senator Lover. I think you have to do the whole thing as you go 
along. I certainly am not in favor of pulling our troops out of Ger- 
many. 

Senator Wuerry. I did not say that. If you had to choose dollars, 
would you make the Air Force a priority in our military appropria- 
tions on the theory that it is the spearhead and it is a must ¢ 

Senator Longe. Tam up here arguing for an increase in the Air 
Force. I have not mentioned an increase in the Army or Navy at all. 

Senator Wuerrry. You are for the priority of the Air Force. Cer- 
tainly I am. 


Senator Loper. I am not going to do it at the expense of the Army 
and the Navy. 


MASTERY OF AIR ESSENTIAL TO DEFENSE 


Senator O’Mauonry. Your argument here is it is essential to the 
national defense to have mastery of the air. 

Senator Loper, That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. If, to get mastery of the air within the Amer- 
ican economy you have got to sacrifice something on the Navy, and 
the Navy is here present now. or on the Army, then you have to do 
it if your premise “mastery of the air” is the essential. 

Senator Loner. I am not sure you have to do that. I think you can 
get mastery of the air and sacrifice some of the luxuries of our peace- 
time economy. I would rather do it that way. 

| would be very much surprised if it is necessary to build fighter 
planes or bombers at the expense of the tank program. I would have 
to be shown that. I think we have got to have tanks, too. 

Senator Morse. May I ask the Senator one more question? I am 
so pleased with the answer the Senator just gave in regard to this 

utter of priority. You do not have to sacrifice either the Army or 

he Navy to maintain the point of security this country ought to main- 
tain. The Senator said we ought to sacrifice some of the luxuries. 
Does the Senator mean what we ought to sacrifice in order to protect 
the security of this country is some of our present high standards of 
Ing? 


Senator Longe, That is right. We have to take in our belts. 
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Senator O’Manoney. May I say that this session this morning was 
merely a sort of curtain raiser. We arranged it because the Senator 
from Massachusetts has other duties which he feels will take hin 
away before this committee reaches the Air Force. I invited Secretary 
F inletter to come here so that he could be here as a sort of an observer 
Unless there are some additional questions, we will close, 

Senator Wuerry. I would like to ask one more question. I would 
like to ask more than that, but if you want to wind this up, I will 
only ask this one. 

Senator O’Manoney. We are going to have a full show-down on 
this. 


ORGANIZATION OF AIR GROUPS 


Senator Wuerry. Inasmuch as the Senator is here and the sub- 
mitted some figures I would like to have more information on the 
figures. 

What will this additional aircraft be; mostly a tactical air force, or 
will it be built percentagewise like the 95 groups today! You have an 
increase of 3,600 planes we put up and 6,000 additional planes we will 
have to pay for. 

Senator Lover. There will be 50 tactical groups and 88 groups for 
air defense and 63 strategic groups. 


CONSIDERATION OF NAVAL AIR POWER 


Senator KNowianp. Might I ask where the Senator is giving con- 
sideration to the Navy air arm? For instance, in the Korean opera- 
tions the planes from the Navy carriers are being used in support of 
our forces there. 

I think when we speak of air power we have to envision total air 
power, which includes the bulk in the United States Air Forces but 
also with the supporting arm of the Navy Air Force and Marine 
aviation. 

Senator Lopér. I quite agree. 

Senator Wuerry. That still does not answer my question. I would 
like to ask the distinguished Senator if this increase he is proposing is 
percentagewise on the same basis as the 95 groups? That 1s, do we 
get percentagewise the same number of strategic bombers and inter- 
mediate bombers, or is this largely tactical airplanes ? 

Senator Loper. No. I think you will have to get that from the Air 
Force. I have not been able to get the breakdown of the 95 groups 
completely. Part of those figures are secret. 

Senator Wuerry. We have gotfen the number of long-range bomb- 
ers. I am interested in long-range bombers. All I would like to ask 
vou, in submitting these figures, Do you intend to keep that increase 
all the way along the line, or is it primarily for a tactical air force! 

Senator Loner. It does all three. This program increases the tac- 
tical air force, not with relation to strategic or air defense or Navy 
or Marine Corps, but with relation to the Soviets which T think is the 
way to do it. 

We have had these statements made that for every division we send 
over you ought to send over so many American planes. I think you 
ought to send tactical planes to Europe in relation to what the Soviets 
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have. That is the basis on which the tactical strength is calculated 
in this program. 

Senator Wuerry. Am I right to assume with each additional divi- 
sion that goes to Europe ther e must be an increase in the air power 
to protect that division in Europe and that is the basis for this expan- 
sion ¢ 

BASIS OF AIR FORCE EXPANSION 


Senator Loner. The basis for the expansion is the estimate of the 
Soviet tactical air strength. 

Senator Wuerry. In the western theater or around the world? 

Senator Lover. I have set this out here. This is on page 3 where 
I said: 

The generally accepted published figures put the Soviet air force at between 
16,000 and 20,000 planes. Since approximately a half of these planes are needed 
in other parts of the world, it is a pretty safe guess to assume that some 9,000 
Soviet tactical planes are available for attack on the West. 

This program seeks to meet that. 

Senator Wuerry. I would like to have the Secretary of Air an- 
swer the question that I asked the Senator from Massac husetts about 
the proposed increase. 

Just what are the increases’ Where do the Vy Zo and what do you 
intend to do# If you do not want to answer it now, you can submit 
it for the record. 

Senator Lover. The Secretary said about 15 minutes ago he would 
like to comment on my figures. I would like to hear that. 

Secretary FINLerrer. “May I speak off the record ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. With the consent of the members the Chair 
will seek to postpone the rest of this discussion until Secretary Finletter 
comes down with his prepared presentation. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, I have some observations to make 
and a lot of questions that I wanted to ask both of these witnesses. At 
this point I would like to make those observations. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. The Senator may go ahead with his 
presentation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


EXPANSION OF AIR FORCE GROUP PROGRAM 


Senator Wuerry. I am happy to hear Senator Lodge express the 
opinion that there should be a substantial increase in the Air Force. 


RING OF AIR BASES AROUND RUSSIA 


As everyone knows, I have been an advocate of air power as the 
key to survival for years. For a long time, I have been urging the es- 
tablishment of a ring of air bases around Russia, and it is encourag- 
ing to see that Secretar vy Marshall recently recommended to the Con- 
gress, action to accelerate the establishment of some of these bases. 
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OVER-ALL DEFENSE POLICY URGED 


It is vital, if we are to have an effective national defense, that We 
subcommittee recommend and the Congress adopt an over-all po! 
on what our defense shall be. The old theor y of dividing the defense 
dollar equally among the three services is wrong. Our “national ce- 
fense policy should be based upon the war- making characteristics of 
the enemy and our resources to cope with them. 

Our defenses should be tailored to meet the potential enemy, Rus. 
sia’s great strength is on the ground. Our great strength is in the 
air; and with an adequate Air Force, we can destroy Russia’s ul 
industrial potential: 

It is very sad that so few of our national defense planners and Mei 
bers of this Congress do not recognize the potentiality of air power. 
They still want to plan for war with the potential enemy along classi- 

cal Napoleonic lines. 

And so, it is good to hear Senator Lodge now make his strong state- 
ment in support of the expansion of our Air Force. But I am won 
dering what are the circumstances of the recent agitation in cp 
istration circles for expansion of the Air Force beyond the goals a 
ready set by Congress. 


SUPPORT OF JOINT CHIEFS 


In the Washington Post for last Wednesday, I noticed that Marquis 
Childs, in stating that recommendations would be made by the ad- 
ministration to expand the Air Force from a present goal of 95 to 
150 groups said, and I quote: 

This will not be solely an Air Force undertaking in the pattern of the past 
when the three services completed fiercely to get the largest possible share of 
the total amount appropriated for defense. It is expected to have the backing 
of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the sup- 
port of the three members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


ESTIMATED YEARLY COSTS OF EXPANDED PROGRAM 


Further on, Mr. Childs says: 


The 150-group program will cost about $30,000,000,000 a year for the 2 | 
years it is being pushed to completion. Replacements and maintenance wil 
cost close to that amount. This is a staggering suin but military planners 
believe that when a 150-group Air Force is put alongside an expanded Arm) 
and Navy, the west will have as great a measure of security as it is possible 
to obtain. 

Now, there is the crux of the problem that confronts this subcom 
mittee—and that is whether the increase in funds for the Air Force 
would be added to the present national defense budget, or woul 
we rationalize our national defense policy and recognize that our 
defenses must be spearheaded by air power with the Army and Nav) 
supporting the Air Force. If our Army and Navy are to be expanded 
along with an expansion of the Air Force, as is suggested, then it is 
very doubtful in my mind that the American people will stand the 
staggering appropriation that would be necessary to accomplish that 
purpose. 
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COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION OF MILITARY EXPENDITURES 
AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


[ believe this subcommittee should concern itself with justification 
of the funds asked by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

[his subeommittee has a right and responsibility to question the 
Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force, Army, and Navy on exactly what 
they think they can accomplish with the funds they are asking. 

General Vandenberg should be questioned on what he thinks of 
the proposal to expand the Air Force to 150 groups. 

I, for one, would like to know whether it is intended to put the 
bulk of this increase into ple ines that could be used only for protect- 
ing an international army in Western Europe which does not now 
exist and which no one can prove will exist. 

When the international army was projected we were told that 
the Western European countries would provide most of the air force 
necessary to protect that army from annihilation by the Red Air 
Force, and to protect any naval surface ships that might be in 
European waters when the struggle began. (Every schoolboy knows 
now that a surface warship has very little chance against a power- 
ful attack from the air.) 

General Vandenberg ought to tell this subeommittee what he 
believes will be : accomplished in the way of national defense for this 
country by building air bases in Iceland, north Africa, the Middle 
hast, and in the Pacific. 

This subeommittee has responsibility, in recommending expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ dollar, to see that they get a dollar’s worth of 
defense for every dollar that is spent. 

So let us hear from General Vandenberg on how much defense and 
how effective an air defense he is going to give with the dollars that 
we allot to his force. 

In the light of the shift to 150 air groups, I think we are entitled 
to have Admiral Sherman come before the subcommittee and to hear 
from him how the Navy wants to prepare for war if it comes. 

Let us hear Admiral Sherman on just how defensible his aircraft 
carriers would be against the Red air force, assuming they are within 
range of that air force, and if they are committed to staying in the 
Mediterranean or trying to support our Ground Forces in Europe. 
How long would they last ? 

And let us ask Admiral Sherman how the Navy can defend the 
Mediterranean against the Red air force unless we achieve mastery 
of the air in that area. And if we achieve mastery of the air, do we 
need the Navy there or do we need as large a Navy? 

And from General Collins, this subcommittee ought to have a com- 
plete report on what the Army is accomplishing in the w ay of national 
defense and we should hear from General Collins on just what prog- 
ress has been made in building up the international army in Europe 
and if he is satisfied with the size and progress in building interna- 


tional land forces. This falls within the responsibility of General 
Collins. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON ATLANTIC TREATY ARMY CALLED FOR 


My information is that 10 division that were anticipated to be 
provided by France this year will not be forthcoming, and my over- 
all information is that General Eisenhower is a long way from build. 
ing a mobile international army in Western Europe sufficient to pre. 
vent even the satellite countries of Russia from invading and con- 
pletely overrunning all of Western Europe. What is it going to be’ 
Where are we going! 

We have sent one division over there since adoption of the Senate 
resolution on troops for Europe, and I understand two more divisions 
have been alerted for movement over there. 

What has France done? What has Great Britain-done? What has 
Norway done’ What has Belgium done? What have any of the 
countries done? What progress has been made toward bringing Spain 
and Turkey into the North Atlantic group? What have we done in 
Germany’ We must know all of this if we are to recommend appro- 
priations on an intelligent basis for our Nation’s security. 

Weeks pass, months pass, and years pass and still there is no ade- 
quate defense for Western Europe or a global policy for effective 
retaliation against armed aggression. 

I want to point out in this connection another column which was 
printed last Wednesday alongside the one I have just quoted. 

Mr. Joseph Alsop has long been an advocate of an all-out effort 
for the defense of Western Europe. But in the Washington Post of 
July 11 he admits that European countries are already waivering in 
their own determination to defend losieailinds and to make full use 
of the aid we have offered them. 

Now, I am sure everyone agrees that our Arr Force, which in addi- 
tion to being the spearhead ‘of any overseas effort we make is also 
our ace in the hole if we have to defend this continent itself against 
Russian attack by air. 

I do not think we can afford even to build an Air Force which would 
be designed principally for the defense of Europe. While I agree 
with those that say we must now admit the supremacy of air power in 
national defense and that we must recognize in our planning and in 
our budget the fact that adequate air power must come first, I am 

: little disturbed by the impheation that the increase in atr power 
some proposed should be primarily for European defense. 

As a member of this subcommittee, I would like to be assured that 
the air power the administration is proposing to build will be useful 
to us regardless of what may or may not be accomplished in the build- 
ing of European ground forces. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE DETERRENT TO RUSSIAN BOMBING 


I have heard some arguments that our strategic air force would be 


useless if Europe is overrun. 
In the column I have mentioned, Mr. Alsop says, and quite accu- 


rately: 

Fear of atomic attack on Russia by the American strategic air force is the 
only existing deterrent to further Soviet aggression. 

This statement is concurred in by every military man worthy 
of his commission. 
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Of course, our air power and the atomic bomb would be useless 
if we.did not have the mdustrial might to sustain a war to victory. 
That goes without saying. That is obvious to anybody. We cannot 
win any war with a major power unless we are strong. That is simply 
axiomatic. 


MORE POWERFUL AND EFFICIENT DEFENSE DEPARTMENT URGED 


But since it is generally accepted that air power is the one deterrent 
that is holding Russia in leash, why in Heaven's name don’t we con- 
centrate on making that deterrent more and more powerful, instead 
of consuming our cash and substance and manpower in defense plan- 
ning that is outmoded, outdated, antiquated, and completely unsuited 
to the job that would confront us if we got into a war with Russia ¢ 

Of course, it would be wonderful if all the countries around Russia 
had big standing armies fully equipped 10 times bigger than Russia, 
and thereby could contain Russia by sheer brute force along her boun- 
daries. But we just don’t have that kind of a military establishment 

ringing Russia; and I challenge anyone to say that Western E urope 

relay is prepared to prevent the Red Army and the Red Air Force 
from destroying Western Europe if they should start ; and I also chal- 
lenge anyone to set a date when Western Europe will be ready to meet 
the Communist hordes and prevent them from crossing the line. 


OVERSEAS AIR BASES 


Now, Mr. Alsop goes on to say what many others are saying, and I 


quote: 

The effectiveness of our strategic air force now almost entirely depends upon 
overseas air bases in territories of the British and our other allies. 

Because he and others who are using this argument fail to point out 
that the best bases for our strategic air force are outside the Continent 
of Europe, this statement is misleading. 

Not only is the European Continent itself, or most of it, within the 
range of easy conquest by the Russian ground forces, it is also within 
easy range of Russian light bombers and fighters, and is no suitable 
location for our strategic bombers. 

The one spot that can be defended is Spain, and yet we go on and on 
not doing anything about Spain. We are talking about air bases in 
Europe which come within reach of the Russian Air Force. We are 
building a dam with big holes in it and not doing anything about 
Spain, Spain is one place i in Europe where we c ould have an air base 
that is defensible. 

As everyone knows who has studied the problem, our best and most 
dependable bases are in Iceland, North Africa, the Middle East, and 
the Pacific. The important point is that our strategic force can oper- 
ate successfully from these bases regardless of whether or not Europe 
can be defended on the ground. 

The ability of our strategic air power to strike a staggering blow at 
Russia does not depend on the success of the defense of Europe. If 
that were true, we would be in bad shape today. 


84975—51 
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EXPANSION OF AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


For this reason, those of us who believe in an expanded Air Force 
and feel that new emphasis on air power is desirable, want to be as 
wee that our strategic air power will be increased as our first priority 

sapon and the one weapon which is the most effective deterrent to 
br Russian advance on the ground, 

I am not quarreling with the proposal to expand the tactical air 
force. We must have a tactical air force. These planes that would 
be built for such a force should not be tied to western Europe, jn 
should not be useless if Europe failed to build an effective ground 
force. 

And we must have a tactical air force in Europe because we adiit 
an army cannot go any place without tactical air power. Before the 
Army asks for another man to go to Europe, we ought to know what 
the tactical air force is going to be. 

These planes should be available to escort our bombers in attacking 
Russian targets from bases in North Africa, the Middle East, and 
elsewhere. They should also be useful for defense of our homeland 
right here in America even if Europe fails to build an effective air 
force. 

These planes could be movable from any part of the world to any 
other part of the world. They would be useful in the difficult jo) 
of defending Alaska against air attack or airborne attack. In othe: 
words, we should aim toward Allied mastery of the air everywhere. 

Air power is indivisible. It is flexible and it is mobile. While | 
am in favor of going along with an expanded Air Force, I do so 
because the mobility of the Air Force permits the use of the Au 
Force in a global defense policy. 

Now, there is another aspect of this air defense program that this 
committee and the Congress ought to go into, and that is what are 
the ramifications in ultimate cost of constructing and maintaining 
these air bases that it is proposed to build around Russia. As I said 
in my argument in the debate on the troops to Europe resolution, we 
ought to know the cost and the Congress should authorize it so that 
we can cut the cloth to fit the pattern. 

In order to hold any of these bases against an attacking force |) 
the enemy they would have to be protected by adequate fighter planes 
and adequate ground troops. 

How much in the way of money and manpower is involved in this! 
How many troops would be necessary? And what would be the cost! 

It is possible that some of our good friends in the free world might 
be willing to provide the round forces for protection of these bases 
against airborne capture? Or would it be better for us to have our 
own military forces on these bases to protect them? And if so, how 
many divistons would be necessary for that purpose ? 

All of us are in favor of an adequate national defense and surely 
by hearing the views of those who make it a business of preparing for 
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national defense we can arrive at sound conclusions on a defense plan 
that America can afford and which will be effective in deterring the 
votential enemy. 

Oh, yes, it is the plan of the chairman to call up the unified command 
to substantiate the 1952 budget as it stands, but we want to hear 
them on this expanded program. And we ought to hear them now 
before we appropriate for the 1952 budget or before we commit our 
selves on the 1952 budget. The approval of this budget will set the 
pattern for what we will be asked to approve in supplemental appro- 
priations requested for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

The American economy and the American taxpayers simply cannot 
afford to arm and support half of the world, to build a ground force 
big enough to defeat Russia on the ground and at the same time main- 
tain and support a Navy and Air Force big enough to defeat them on 
the sea and in the air. We would simply go bankrupt in trying to do 
all of this. So, we have got to choose our weapons. Air power is the 
key to survival. 

If, at long last, the unified command feels that we should expand the 
Air Force to 150 groups and that is an absolute necessity, then that is a 
must, and we must prepare for a national defense based upon air 
power. And we must do all of this within the capacity of the American 
economy and within the limitation of our manpower. At the same 
time we must maintain our free enterprise system in order to keep 
strong and provide moral leadership throughout the world. 

Military security guarding the peace of the world and more par- 
ticularly our own United States should be the guiding purpose of our 
international diplomacy. And our national defense should be built 
around that objective. 

Senator Loner. I agree with what the Senator from California said 
about the self-preservation. I want the European countries to show 
the maximum amount of self-preservation. I want us to do the same. 
I have the suspicion in proportion to size and wealth they are doing 
as badly as we are and not much worse. I am going over there to- 
morrow in order to find out exactly what we have accomplished and 
what they are doing. I certainly want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee, for this opportunity to appear out of 
order inthis way. Iam very grateful to you. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it has been a profitable morning. I 
thank you, Senator, and thank you, Mr, Secretary. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to express my appreciation, Mr. Secretary 
und Senator. 
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ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


Senator O’Manoney. Admiral Clexton, I assume Admiral Schoeffel 
will appear this morning ? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, Admiral. Now we go from the 
discussion of high-level policy to a detailed examination of the items. 
You may proceed if you will, please. 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Bureau of 
Ordnance requires funds in fiscal year 1952 under four appropriation 
titles. 












AMOUNT REQUESTED 









The first is an annual appropriation, “Ordnance and _ facilities, 
Navy.” This appropriation provides for the largest range of major 
program responsibilities of the Bureau of Ordnance. Funds totaling 
$1,347,668,000 are required in fiscal 1952 for the purposes of the appro- 
priation. Funds available under this title in fiscal 1951 were 
$1,462,412,084. 

The other three appropriations are: “Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and conversion,” “Ordnance for new construction,” and “Increase and 
replacement of naval vessels, armor, armament, and ammunition.” 
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ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The three continuing appropriations provide the ordnance required 
for vessels in various ‘Navy shipbuilding programs during andesince 
World War ILI. Only in the appropriation “Ordnance for shipbuild- 
ing and conversion,” however, is there a requirement for obligational 
authority in fiscal 1952. This requirement is $431,390,000 to provide 
ordnance for ships in the 1952 Navy shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram, Additional cash to liquidate prior year obligations in the 
other two continuing appropriations is requested. 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


$52,445,000 is required for this purpose in the “Ordnance for new 
construction” appropriation. 


INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VESSELS, ARMOR, ARMAMENT, AND 
AMMUNITION 


$12,656,000 is required to liquidate obligations in the appropriation 
“Increase and replacement of naval vessels. armor, armament, and 
ammunition.” 

In presenting the programs of the Bureau of Ordnance for fiscal 
1952 under these several appropriation titles, 1 wish first to discuss 
a number of major factors important to an understanding of the oper- 
ational and fiscal planning in the field of naval ordnance. 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES 


The major responsibility of the Bureau of Ordnance is to provide 
the most effective weapons to the fleet, surface, aerial, and subsurface, 
in the quantities required for adequate support of current and mobiliza- 
tion logistic plans. To meet this responsibility, the 1951 and 1952 
programs of the Bureau of Ordnance have required major emphasis 
on the procurement and produce tion of ordnance and ammunition ; that 
is, of service hardware. Supporting programs of maintenance and 
operation, industrial mobilization, and research and development are 
scaled to the total augmented defense effort. It is in the major pro- 
curement programs, however, that the most difficult planning and 
management problems exist. A report on the manner in which these 
problems are met in the Bureau of Ordnance appears proper precedent 
to a review of specific program items. Therefore, I wish to outline 
first the method by which requirements for ordnance items are deter- 
inined, the schedules of production to meet these requirements, and the 
funding of production schedules. Secondly, to indicate the planned 
expansion of production facilities, and finally to report on the utiliza- 
tion of manpower in the ordnance shore est ablishment which plays so 
important a part in total production plans. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I interrupt to say, Admiral, the provi- 
sion of the appropriation bill which covers the first item, “Ordnance 
and facilities,” reads as follows: 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE, ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 








For expenses necessary for the production and procurement of Navy ordnance 
and ammunition (except ordnance for new aircraft, new ships, and ships ay 
thorized for conversion); alterations, preservation ‘and handling of ordnance 
and ammunition; maintenance of ordnance (except installation, maintenanc 
and removal of ships’ ordnance, and line maintenance of ordnance installed j) 
aircraft) ; maintenance and operation of ordnance facilities; procurement of 
equipment, supplies and special clothing and services; procurement of plant 
equipment, appliances, and machine tools, and installation thereof in naval! ; 
private plants, lease of facilities; research and development ; industrial mobiliza 
tion ; and departmental salaries. 















That is on page 355 of the bill. 
The exceptions seem to be very important and would indicate t)); 
this $1,347,000,000 in the budget for “Ordnance and facilities” ex 
cludes completely the ordnance for not only new aircraft but new 

ships and ships authorized for conversion. 

‘The testimony of the Bureau of Ships before the committee has 
indicated that that is a substantial portion of our operation. There 
fore, the question that arises is whether or not we are appropriating 
an excessive amount for old ships and ships, therefore, we may not 
think are so important in the developments that may he ahead. 1 hope 
you will explain as you go forward. 

Senator Wuerry. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. How much isthe appropriation for these excep 
tions? That is other places in the bill I suppose. 



























ORDNANCE FOR NEW SHIPS 


Admiral Scnorrren. For the ordnance for new ships it is carried 
under the appropriation “Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion” 
which I mentioned. That is a brand new appropriation. It has just 
been used this vear. It replaces an older appropriation title of “Ord 
nance for new construction,” and a still older one “Increase and re 
placement of Navy vessels, armor, armament, and ammunition.’ 

Under the appropriation “Ordnance for shipbuilding and conver 
sion” we are requesting obligational authority in an appropriation of 

$43 1,390,000. 

Then under the older appropriation “Ordnance for new construc- 
tion” we are not requesting any new obligational authority, but we 
are requesting $52,445,000 to liquidate prior years’ obligations. 


LIQUIDATION OF PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Under the still older appropriation “Increase and replacement of 
naval vessels, armor, armament, and ammunition,” we again are not 
requesting any obligational authority but are requesting an appro- 
priation of $ $12,656,000 also to liquidate prior years’ obligations. 

The ordnance for new aircraft—that is carried under the appro- 
priation “Construction of aircraft and related procurement” which is 
defended by the Bureau of Aeronautics. In that case the ordnance 
requirements for the new aircraft are worked up in conjunction with 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the Btreau of Ordnance, and the Bu 
reau of Aeronautics. The Bureau of Aeronautics defends them befor 
you gentlemen. 
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When the money is appropr lated, the Comptroller of the N vavy 
makes it available for the Bureau of Ordnance for the purchase of the 
aviation ordnance. 


NEW SHIP CONSTRUCTION 





Senator Morst. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question in 

vard to new construction, new ship construction. The account in the 
‘i ape r this morning in regard to the construction of a supercarrier, that 
would come under new construction ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes, sir, 

Senator Morsr. Is that covered by this request for appropriations ? 
\dmiral Scrorrre.. It is covered by this request. 
Senator Morse. Or had that already been made? 





AMOUNT REQUESTED 


‘ Admiral Scnorrre.. It is covered by this request for appropriations 
» inthe amount of $24,093,000 for that vessel. 

Senator Morsr. This is not the time or pl: ice to get all the details on 
it, but inquiries are coming into the office. That $24 million allotment 

for a carrier identical with the carrier about which the contro- 
versy developed a year or two ago, or is that a smaller carrier? 

Admiral Scuorrren. This is the one that was recently authorized. 
It is not the same design as the United States. It is a little smaller 
than the design of the United States, the one that was canceled a year 
or two ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. Before you continue, may I make this com- 
ment: Senator Morse, we went into this shipbuilding phase of the 
appropriation yesterday and the day before. The budget estimate 
for shipbuilding and conversion amounts to $1,343,297,000. Now we 

iave this request for “Ordnance and facilities” which does not include 
the new ships, amounting to $1,347,668,000, Every page you turn 

ows the appalling cost of modern armament. 

Senator Wirerry. You are referring to page 335 of the bill? Under 
“New ships” are there any battleships i in there? 

Admiral Scnorrren.. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. There is one carrier? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes, sir. 

What I will outline next, sir, will, I think, illustrate one of the rea- 
sons Why such a large proportion of our money is in this appropria- 
tion “Ordnance and facilities, 1952.” I think I will be able to illustrate 
to you it is not for old equipment. 

The determination of requirements to meet stated military objec- 
tives is a complex staff planning job. The method by which this is 
accomplished can, however, be presented in its main elements for 
review, 








The scheduling of production to meet these requirements requires 
the determination of a proper balance between stocks on hand by indi- 
cated dates and productive capacity that would be capable of rapid 
expansion. 

In funding these production schedules it was necessary to provide 
for an orderly procurement program that would effect a minimum 
disturbance to the economy of the country. 
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AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


To indicate how these three broad considerations are evaluated and 
reconciled in the development of procurement plans for specific end 
items, I would like to discuss the ammunition program for which 
funds are included in the appropriation “Ordnance and facilities, 
Navy, 1952” request. The selection of this representative item will 
properly serve this purpose, since— 

(a) Itisone of the major ammunition programs in current planning, 

(6) Requirements for this type of ammunition are related to an 
improved weapon program scheduled for accomplishment during the 
next several years for the operating forces and mobilization deploy. 
ments. 

(c) The production schedules and the funding of this item reflect 
the current procurement principle of placing maximum reliance on 
continuing an expansible production rather than on building up re- 
serve stocks of end items. 

Calculation of requirements of ammunition for 3-inch 50 rapid-tire 
gun: Requirements are developed based on consideration of three fac- 
tors: Allowances, distribution reserves (pipeline), and usage. Taken 
step by step, the procedure for determining first a gross and then a 
net requirement is as follows: I shall outline first the 5 steps in arriy- 
ing at a gross requirement. 


AMMUNITION FOR SHIPS’ ALLOWANCES 


Step 1. Requirement for ammunition to fill ships’ allowances. The 
ships’ allowances are established as a given number of rounds per 


barrel by the ships’ characteristics board and approved by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Normally, a full allowance of ammunition is 
carried on board the vessel. The requirement for ships’ allowances 
is determined as the product of the number of barrels in service and 
the allowance per barrel. 

We have stated the allowances per barrel as a number of rounds 
yer barrel as illustrated on this chart here. Then we have stated 
ae the usage per barrel per year, estimated usage on a wartime 
basis. This is back-up information. We have c: alculated here the 
number of barrels that will be installed in the fleet on certain dates. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by barrels in this connee- 
tion ? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. In a twin mount, sir, there are two barrels. In 
a single mount there is one. 

Senator O’Manonery. You are referring to gun barrels. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes. 

This shows the number of installed barrels in the fleet as of these 
various dates. You can see how some will start coming into the 
reserve fleet in the year 1953. Some will start coming into the mili- 
tary sea transport service also in 1953. 

Senator Wuerry. How do you account for the increase when you 
say from step 3 to step 5 in the active fleet? Why the increase from 
.65 to 2.864 

That takes more barrels / 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Yes, sit 
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Gentlemen, you may find it confusing in this sort of a presentation 
and in this part of our computation where we have to mix up ail of 
our appropriations to work out a total program and then later on 
break it down appropriationwise. So many of these gun barrels here 
are carried under this “Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion. 
It gets boiled down in the end. 

Here we are referring to the figures on rounds of ammunition in 
terms of thousands of units. This shows the amount that we have 
actually issued for Korean use. Here is the annual training allow- 
ance. And then there are the peacetime requirements. These are the 
allowances to keep the ships’ magazines filled. That figure of rounds 
per barrel is times this number of gun barrels in service. We have to 
figure on top of that this distribution reserve or pipeline. 


COMPUTATION OF A MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Then we come to the question of a computation of a mobilization re- 
serve. A mobilization reserve isnot a static affair. If our production 
is rolling, we do not need much of a mobilization reserve: If our pro- 
duction should stop at some time in the future, then we would have to 
have a mobilization reserve to cover the period of getting started again. 

These mobilization reserve figures are computed on the basis of 
production as is going on at this time. We wind up with a gross total 
here of the number of millions of rounds of ammunition required. By 
this means we arrive at a gross requirement. Now we must determine 
the net requirement. 

Senator O’Manonry. These charts are labeled “confidential.” It is 
quite obvious that a record of this means nothing without the charts 
because your description of the facts that you are giving to the com- 
mittee, while they are perfectly understandable to the me embers of the 
committee now, because we see what the graph means, they will not 
mean anything later without the graph. Do you wish to present a 
chart of that kind to go into the record ? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. No, sir. I am sorry to say I could not very 
well do sO, 

Senator O’Manonry. I do-not see any reason in keeping a record 
of discussions of this kind, but we will put the balance of your state- 
ment in regard to this in the record. 


AMMUNITION DISTRIBUTION RESERVE 


Admiral Scnorrret. Step 2: In addition to the ammunition nor- 
mally carried aboard ship, it is necessary to provide a distribution re- 
serve (pipeline) which will permit efficient logistical support for 
vessels in service in the event of commencement of hostilities and, in 
peacetime, to support training programs of the fleet. The level of this 
distribution reserve is determined as the equivalent of a number of 
months of estimated wartime usage and represents, as a rule, the av- 
erage time required to move ammunition from continental depots to 
users in forward areas. Estimated usage under war conditions is based 
on a wartime expenditure rate derived from analysis of World War 
II experience with similar type weapons, since no experience is 
available on the 3-inch/50 itself, it being a postwar development. 
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RESUPPLY OF AMMUNITION FOR KOREA 


Step 3. The sum of the requirements under steps 1 and 2 represeits 
the total stock of ammunition required to support the forces as of July 
1, 1952, when applied to the barrel population as of that time. I) 
addition to the stock level requirements for the active forces as of Jul) 
1, 1952, it is also necessary to provide resupply of ammunition con 
sumed in Korea and in training of active forces to July 1, 1952. 

(a) Korean usage is based on ammunition requested by theate: 
commanders. It contains no allowance for Korean operations afte 
June 30, 1951. 


AMMUNITION FOR TRAINING 


(6) Training requirements are based on the average number of 
barrels in service during 1951 and 1952 and authorized allowances 
for expenditure of ammunition in training as promulgated by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Step 4. The foregoing steps provide for the fleet as of July 1, 1952, 
the following elements: 

(a) Allowances. 

(6) Distribution reserve (pipeline). 

(c) Estimated usage under current conditions. 


PROGRAM OF GUN INSTALLATIONS 


Since this program of gun installations carries well beyond fiscal 
1952, and since it is further necessary to provide a mobilization reserve 
of ammunition for the fleet if hostilities were to commence, it is nec 
essary to make further provisions for: Allowances for additional 
vessels after July 1, 1952, for a period of 12 months, which is the 
current production lead time for this item; to make provisions for thie 
additional requirement for these vessels; and to provide for expendi 
tures of the total fleet during the same period. These elements are 
derived in the following manner: 

(a) Allowances for additional vessels in the same manner as de 
scribed under step 1 above. 

(6) Distribution reserve (pipeline) for additional vessels in the 
same manner as described under step 2 above. 

(c) Estimated war usage from rates developed as described in 
step 2 above. The barrel population to which these usage rates are 
applied comprise the average number of barrels to be in service during 
the 12-months’ period considered. 

Step 5. The sum of all the foregoing elements comprises the total 
requirements of ammunition to be attained ultimately as a stock level 
for support of this program, and provides also for the ammunition 
to be consumed through June 30, 1951, in Korea and for training 
through July 1, 1952. 

These requirement factors are detailed on chart 1 of the presen 
tation material prepared for this purpose. 
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DETERMINATION OF NET UNFINANCED REQUIREMENTS 


[In determining a current net unfinanced requirement for this item, 

* is then necessary to subtract all quantities in inventory, on-order 
yy provided for with available funds. Chart 2 indicates this adjust- 
wh for the 3-inch/50 ammunition item. 


SCHEDULING AND FINANCING OF PRODUCTION 


The scheduling of production and funding to correct deficiencies 
thus determined is then required. Chart 3 indicates the manner in 
which, for the 3-inch/50 ammunition program, the philosophy of 
phasing both production and financing of this major item has been 
accomplished. Against a background of total requirements in fiscal 
year 1952 and fise ‘al year 1953 a cumulative curve of actual and pro- 
jected production has been drawn. The increase in the required rate 
of actual production through the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1952 
is indicated. When this actual production rate is reached, potential 
expansible capacity will have been created that will permit an accel- 
erated delivery rate to meet the total mobilization requirements for 
this item. 

The requested funding of this item will sustain the proposed pro- 
duction schedule into the first half of the fiscal year 1953. 

It has been within the framework of these requirements, production 
and funding considerations, that the procurement estimate for the 
naval ordnance programs has been developed. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


A second major factor in current planning which I believe deserves 
primary discussion is the program for expanding production facili- 
ties. The Bureau of Ordnance has placed and will continue to pro- 
gram a maximum part of planned procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition within the presently available productive capacity of 
private industry and Government plant resources. However, addi- 
tional expansion of production facilities is essential not only for the 
procurement of items included in this appropriation estimate but for 
the establishment of an adequate base for mobilization production. 
The relationship of proposed facility expansion to current and mobi- 

lization procurement requirements is set forth in the following table 
and on chart 1. These data are presented to show the total facility 
expansion required to meet the program objectives on which plan- 
ning for the fourth supplemental fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 
was based. The proposed facilities will support the procurement pro- 
grams under approved fourth suplemental fiscal year 1951 and pend- 
ing 1952 budgets and will provide substantially all of the productive 
base for reaching the higher mobilization level represented by the 
unfinanced requirement balance. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 

















| 


| 
Percentag: 


Class of material relationship 


Requirements| Facilities 


Millions Millions 


Ammunition $1, 455.8 $108.0 74 





Mines and depth charges Radek phubdtneeeuns aeae 280. 4 10.0 2 
Torpedoes sa eietinn Seteenttcnin ted jam ‘ os tinectkieaieikioaia 415.3 23.0 i 
Guided missiles. _--.........- = auae aces peauae 137.2 | 71.5 2. r 
rae A IE OD ne ack sci sehnedss bane Peccce es 850.9 | 78. 5 92 

Total oie inoemy aero as os, oe 2ci i ieee $291.0 | 9 a 
Financed: Fourth supplemental 1951___.._..__._- tou 196.7 | 139.0 |... Z 
Proposed financing 1952___- Seibtee wal aKa Sen 1, 144.1 152.0 |.-- 

NS. picpdinceipe pen sa atclati ea wl ades dascaiine win sale deace tires SR hance neniew sob cecaae 4 


There are 44 major items of ordnance, for which totally inadequate capacity 





exists at the present time, for which facility projects are required in order to Hs 
expedite production and establish adequate productive Capacity. The require Be 
ment for these items is as follows: RS 
plane paisa nines —_ eS 

Br 


Cost of facilities 






























the page there. 
Senator O’Manoney. Why are you putting it in here? 
Admiral Scuorrrei. Just to try to explain the magnitude of the 
total program and how we approach it, sir. 








wea ts Number of eo ae : 

Class of material ‘tema | 1951, fourth | P 

supple- | 1952 estimat iE 

mental E 

| Millions | Millions 3 

Ammunition Ae ceed n coke : awk swameamand 12 | $55. 0 $53.0 = 
Mines and depth charges 1 | 4.0 6.0 a! 
Torpedoes do i Gast 7 | 8.0 15.0 : 
Guided missiles . 3 Je 1} 42.0 20.5 . 
Fire control and guns 23 30.0 | 48. 5 y 
DIE crises " 44 | 139. 0 A 
TOTAL AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS ’ 

Admiral Scnorrret. In the first column of the table as closely as ; 
we can estimate now the total requirements of the entire program are . 
set down. That goes far beyond the funding requested for the fiscal 
year 1952. E 
The second column shows the facilities required to support this whole . 
program. : 
Senator O’Manonry. And the percentage relationship? 4 
Admiral ScHorrret. Yes, sir. e 
Of those facilities, sir, $139 million out of that $291 million has al- F 
ready been appropriated for in the 1951 appropriation, including the ; 
fourth supplemental. k 
Senator O’Manoney. DoT understand that the requirements column FE 
represents dollar values of ammunition beyond fiscal 1952 ¢ . 
Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. F 
Senator O’Manonry. How much of it? y 
Admiral Scnorrret. It represents dollar values for all of the items ‘ 
listed there, sir, of $1,798,000,000 as shown in the second tabulation on : 


ora 
bec 
fac 
tod 


wh 


int 
ine 
rec 


1951 
™ 
1952 
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The chart here in front of us shows how the total dollar value of the 
total ammunition program, so far as we can see it and plan it today, 
builds up to this huge total made up of this aircraft ammunition, this 
much ant jaircraft ammunition, and the antisubmarine ammunition and 
hombardment ammunition, et cetera. 

Here is the total amount of money we plan to put into facilities to 
produce that ammunition and to have that ability to go to our mobiliza- 
ane requirements which are pointed out on the other chart and sim- 
ilarly with the other items, mines, depth charges, a total program fig- 
ure of $280 million and some $10 million for facilities. 















TORPEDO FACILITIES 





The torpedo facilities amount to $23 million against a total pro- 
cram of some $415 million. In guided missiles the proportion is higher 
because that is a brand new program and they are setting up the first 
facilities now. There against a total program of $137 million as it is 
today, we are asking for $71,500,000 in facilities. 



















FIRE CONTROL 





In fire control, guns, et cetera, we are asking for some $78,500,000 
is against a total program of $850 million. 

Taking up the tabulation at the bottom of page 5-f of my statement, 
there are 44 major items of ordnance, for which totally inadequate ca- 
pacity exists at the present time, for which facility projects are re- 
quired in order to expedite production and establish adequate pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Senator O'Manoney. There is only one type of mine and depth 
charge ¢ 



















NAVY PRODUCTION FACILITIES 






Admiral Scuorrrer. There are many more types but only one for 
which we do not have adequate capacity. 

The facility planning of the Bureau of Ordnance requires the closest 
integration of the productive resources of industry, contr: act operated 
industrial reserve plants and Bureau operated shore facilities. The 
required allocation of facility money by production method and fund 
ee is as follows: 










Cost of facilitic 8 







{In millions] 











By status of plants By types of facilities items 








Physical | 










Contract : Grand | Other expansion, A cquisi- 
Private | operated | Govern- total | Machine pro- conversion, tion of 
plants reserve ment tonle duction | or mod- land 
plants | plants equip- erniza- ind/or 
, | ment tion of | buildings 
plant 














1951, fourth sup ah | 
mental | 109.050 | 18. 650 | 11. 300 139. 0 83. 552 22. 333 20. 235 12. 880 
1952 estimate. . | 117.950 | 24.200 | 9. 850 152. 0 101. 273 12. 217 23. 390 15. 120 






TOM edad SRG 42. 850 21. 150 291.0 184. 825 34. 550 43. 625 28.0 
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Senator O’Manonry. Admiral, I am sorry to interrupt you, but the 
Senate will finish the Interior Department appropriation bill. I must 
be on the floor. It is quite obvious we cannot finish this. So I think 
we will have to postpone it for our next meeting. That will be at 10 
o'clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, Friday, July 13, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, July 16, 1951.) 





